PILGRIMS1 PROCESSION PATHS         S;
" educated" Indians, to their shame be it said,
are mostly ignorant of or indifferent to this great
science, the traditions of which are kept alive
by the artistic castes of the present day ; though
they are fast being crushed under the vandal heel
of what we miscall civilisation, just as the tradi-
tions of the medieval artists and craftsmen have
been extinguished by a barbarous and godless
commercialism.
The practice of circumambulating a sacred
shrine or place, one of the oldest of religious
observances, gave rise to the decoration of the
pilgrim's procession paths with painted and sculp-
tured representations of sacred symbols and
images, or illustrations of legendary or historical
events. The painted decorations were generally
the work of monks or of craftsmen supported by
the donations of pilgrims; the sculptures and
images in the precious metals were often the
gift of kings or other wealthy patrons.
The sculptured stone rails which enclosed the
procession paths at Bhaxhut, Sanchi, and Amara-
vat! have been minutely described and illustrated
in archaeological works ; and as apart from their
decorative beauty they do not represent the
highest type of Indian sculpture, it is unnecessary
to enter into detailed critical examination of
them. Artistically they are extremely interesting
because they illustrate the development of Indian
sculpture from the time of Asoka (c. 274-237